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This study of Oscar Wilde's fairy tales offers a fascinating account of the range of influences that are 
to be found in Oscar Wilde's 'children's fiction'. Anne Markey examines the extent to which Wilde 
knew of, and used the Irish folklore tradition in the creation of his fairy stories. Markey departs from 
certain other Irish critics in her assertion that Wilde, while certainly aware of Irish folklore as a result 
of his parents' writings, did not intend his stories to be part of that tradition. Rather, Markey argues 
that 'Wilde's fairy tales are best viewed as self-conscious literary fictions that draw on a variety of 
narrative, literary and artistic sources, thereby transforming tradition into a springboard for 
innovation' (p. 198). Thus, Markey effectively argues for Wilde's status as a modern experimenter 
rather than an imitator of one particular tradition. Markey refuses to draw upon one single critical 
perspective when examining Wilde's work which makes apparent Wilde's status as being 
simultaneously an Irish and a European writer. 

The chapters in this book are divided up into general, historical analysis and specific, close 
examinations of Wilde's tales. Chapter 1 considers the discovery of European folklore in the 
nineteenth century and interrogates the usage of that form in Ireland as part of a project of cultural 
nationalism. Chapter 2 discusses the interest that both of Wilde's parents had in folklore. Markey 
contrasts Sir William Wilde's almost anthropological approach to the study of folklore with his wife, 
Speranza's, fascination with the spirituality inherent in the stories. The influence of Speranza's work 
on William Butler Yeats's writings is also considered. The point is also made that Wilde did not share 
his parents' love of folklore but rather regarded it as a primitive and inferior form of writing. 

Chapter 3 moves into a study of the genre of the literary fairy tale and how Wilde's stories 
display affinities with this European literary tradition. The fairy tale is distinguished from the folk tale 
as the former generally displays greater psychological depth in its characters than is usually the case 
in the latter form. The fairy tale is also considered to be more scientific and poetically complex which 
reflects its status as a work of literature rather than the product of orality. A general survey is 
provided of some of the various fairy tale writers, such as Hans Andersen and Charles Perrault, that 
Wilde draws upon in his own work. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to specific analysis of Wilde's stories and these are the 
strongest ones in the book as they demonstrate Markey's skill at close-textual analysis. Astute 
comparisons are made between the fairy tales and Wilde's critical writings. 'The Happy Prince' is 
examined alongside 'The Soul of Man Under Socialism' in a reading that highlights one of the central 
messages of the story and that is that individual self-sacrifice on behalf of others can only paper over 
the cracks of social-injustice without really eradicating inequality. Such analysis is valuable because it 
confirms what has always been apparent: that Wilde's essays can be viewed as offering some of the 
best insights into his literature. In addition to Wilde's other work, many intertextual echoes are 



discerned in the story. The possible influence of William Blake and his romantic concept of childhood 
is strongly argued for. 


In her consideration of 'The Nightingale and the Rose', Markey argues that this story highlights 
Wilde's development as a sophisticated author who wishes his work to be read as open and eluding 
of any fixed meaning. In one of the best passages in the work, Markey asserts that, in "The 
Nightingale and the Rose', Wilde is, we might say, moving away from omniscience to omnipotence 
as an artist, to paraphrase Beckett's comparison of his work with of Joyce. The key word in 
interpreting 'The Nightingale and the Rose', and Wilde's other fairy tales, may well be 'perhaps" (p. 
104). This argument, of course, is in accordance with what Wilde said in his essay 'The Truth of 
Masks', that a truth in art is that whose contradictory may also be true. 

In a very compelling piece of stylistic analysis of 'The Selfish Giant', Markey illuminates the childlike 
style that develops throughout the course of that story which mirrors the growth of childlike wonder 
in the giant. This reflects the fact that all readers, whether they are adults or children, must learn to 
read childishly when they enter Wilde's tales. 

In addition to close examination of the individual stories, Markey does a very good job of linking 
them together and this means that the two collections emerge as part of a coherent whole. In 
Wilde's fairy tales, according to Markey, 'there is no simple equation to be made between ethics and 
aesthetics, as the gap between language and action can never be fully bridged. Consequently, the 
relationships between good and evil, beauty and ugliness, temporal power and spiritual authority, 
remain enigmatic and troubling' (p. 190). The point that is made about the representation of 
language in Wilde's work is important because it implicitly connects him with major postmodern 
theorists of the twentieth century, such as J.L. Austin, Jacques Derrida and Roland Barthes. While 
this linking together of Wilde and postmodern theory has been done before, it is always worth 
repeating. 

What is equally important to note is how Wilde's distrust of language (specifically English) makes 
him one of the important precursors to succeeding generations of Irish writers, such as Joyce, Synge, 
and Friel. What unites these writers is the extent to which they found English to be an alien and 
untrustworthy means of expression and this resulted in what F.C. McGrath has called 'The Irish Art 
of Lying' to emerge in the literary texts of Ireland in recent centuries. It is arguable that one of the 
blueprints for this Irish art of lying is Wilde's essay 'The Decay of Lying', which Markey fruitfully 
compares to the children's stories. 

Whilst Markey makes a compelling case concerning Wilde's refusal to be bound to the Irish folklore 
tradition, she also, albeit implicitly, highlights how Wilde's mixing of genres and experimenting with 
form can be regarded as quite an Irish strategy. Markey describes Irishness, as a result of seven- 
hundred years of colonialism, as being 'an evolving concept, not an essential identity' (p. 196) which 
echoes Wilde's own description of Irishness as being 'quite another thing'. Like those two definitions 
of Irishness, Wilde's fairy tales embrace many different influences, styles and forms. They refuse to 
conform to one particular generic category or identity. For this reason, I would contend that the best 
name we could possibly give to these stories is Irish. 



Overall, Anne Markey's book is a very valuable addition to the growing field of Wilde criticism. It 
combines scholarly rigour with insightful critical analysis. It will be very valuable for readers who are 
new to the field and also for established scholars. 
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